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SEPTEMBER  21,  1870 

Speak  low,  speak  little  ;   who  may  sing 
While  yonder  cannon-thunders  boom  ? 

Watch,  shuddering,  what  each  day  may  bring; 
Nor  '  pipe  amid  the  crack  of  doom'. 

And  yet — ^the  pines  sing  overhead, 

The  robins  by  the  alder-pool, 
The  bees  about  the  garden-bed, 

The  children  dancing  home  from  school. 

And  ever  at  the  loom  of  Birth 

The  mighty  Mother  weaves  and  sings  : 

She  weaves — fresh  robes  for  mangled  earth  ; 
She  sings — fresh  hopes  for  desperate  things. 

And  thou,  too  :  if  through  Nature's  calm 
Some  strain  of  music  touch  thine  ears, 

Accept  and  share  that  sootliing  balm, 

And  sing,  though  choked  ^vith  pitying  tears. 

Eversley,  1870.  C.  Kingsley. 


ENGLISH  LANDSCAPE 

FROM  '  FEARS  IN  SOLITUDE  ' 

O  NATIVE  Britain  !    O  my  Mother  Isle  ! 
How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  else  but  dear 

and  holy 
To  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  mountain- 
hills, 
Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocks  and  seas, 
Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life, 
All  sweet  sensations,  all  ennobling  thoughts. 
All  adoration  of  the  God  in  nature, 
All  lovely  and  all  honourable  things, 
Wliatever  makes  this  mortal  spirit  feel 
The  joy  and  greatness  of  its  future  being  ? 
There  lives  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  my  soul 
Unborrowed  from  my  country  !    O  divine 
And  beauteous  island  !    thou  hast  been  my 

sole 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  which 
A  3 
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I  walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  songs, 
Loving  the  God  that  made  me  ! — 

May  my  fears, 
My  filial  fears,  be  vain  !  and  may  the  vaunts 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy 
Pass  like  the  gust,  that  roared  and  died  away 
In  the  distant  tree  :    which  heard,  and  only 

heard 
In  this  low  dell,  bowed  not  the  delicate  grass. 

But  now  the  gentle  dew-fall  sends  abroad 
The  fruit-like  perfume  of  the  golden  furze  : 
The  light  has  left  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Though  still  a  sunny  gleam  lies  beautiful. 
Aslant  the  ivied  beacon.     Now  farewell. 
Farewell,  awhile,  O  soft  and  silent  spot  ! 
On  the  green  sheep-track,  up  the  heathy  hill, 
Homeward  I  wind  my  way  ;  and  lo  !  recalled 
From  bodings  that  have  wellnigh  wearied  me, 
I  find  myself  upon  the  brow,  and  pause 
Startled  !     And  after  lonely  sojourning 
In  such  a  quiet  and  surrounded  nook. 
This  burst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadowy 
main. 
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Dim-tinted,  there  the  mighty  majesty 

Of  that  huge  amphitheatre  of  rich 

And  elmy  fields,  seems  hke  society — 

Conversing  Avith  the  mind,  and  giving  it 

A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought  ! 

And  now,  beloved  Stowey  !    I  behold 

Thy  church-tower,  and,  methinks,  the  four 

huge  elms 
Clustering,  which  mark  the  mansion  of  my 

friend  ; 
And  close  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view, 
Is  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 
And  mv  babe's  mother  dwell  in  peace  !  With 

light 
And  quickened  footsteps  thitherward  I  tend, 
Remembering  thee,  O  green  and  silent  dell  ! 
And  grateful,  that  by  nature's  quietness 
And  soMtary  musings,  all  my  heart 
Is  softened,  and  made  worthy  to  indulge 
Love,  and  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  human 

kind. 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 
Nether  Stowey,  April  20,  1798. 
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ENGLAND 

Whoever  lives  true  life,  will  love  true  love. 
I  learnt  to  love  that  England.     Very  oft, 
Before  the  day  was  born,  or  otherwise 
Through  secret  ^^•indings  of  the  afternoons, 
I  threw  my  hunters  off  and  plunged  myself 
Among  the  deep  hills,  as  a  hunted  stag 
Will  take  the  waters,  shivering  vdth  the  fear 
And  passion  of  the  course.    And  when  at  last 
Escaped,  so  many  a  green  slope  built  on  slope 
Betwixt  me  and  the  enemy's  house  behind, 
I  dared  to  rest,  or  wander,  in  a  rest 
Made  sweeter  for  the  step  upon  the  grass, 
And  view  the  ground's  most  gentle  dimple- 

ment 
(As  if  God's  finger  touched  but  did  not  press 
In  making  England),  such  an  up  and  down 
Of  verdure, — nothing  too  much  up  or  do\M3, 
A  ripple  of  land  ;   such  little  hills,  the  sky 
Can  stoop  to  tenderly  and  the  wheatfields 

climb  ; 
Such  nooks  of  valleys  lined  with  orchises, 
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Fed  full  of  noises  by  invisible  streams  ; 
And  open  pastures  where  you  scarcely  tell 
White  daisies  from  white  dew, — at  intervals 
The  mythic  oaks  and  elm-trees  standing  out 
Self-poised  upon  their  prodigy  of  shade, — 
I  thought  my  father's  land  was  worthy  too 
Of  being  my  Shakespeare's. 

I  flattered  all  the  beauteous  country  round, 
As  poets  use,  the  skies,  the  clouds,  the  fields, 
The  happy  violets  hiding  from  the  roads 
The  primroses  run  down  to,  carrying  gold  ; 
The  tangled  hedgerows,  where  the  cows  push 

out 
Impatient  horns  and  tolerant  churning  mouths 
'Twixt  dripping  ash-boughs, — hedgerows  all 

alive 
With  birds  and  gnats  and  large  white  butter- 
flies 
Which  look  as  if  the  May-flower  had  caught 

life 
And  palpitated  forth  upon  the  wind  ; 
Hills,  vales,  woods,  netted  in  a  silver  mist, 
Farms,  granges,  doubled  up  among  the  hills  ; 
And  cattle  grazing  in  the  watered  vales, 
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And    cottage-chimneys    smoking    from    the 

woods, 
And  cottage-gardens  smelling  everywhere, 
Confused  \^ith  smell  of  orchards. 

E.  B.  Browning. 


FROM  '  THE  WINTERS  TALE  ' 

Now,  my  fair'st  friend, 
I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o"  the  spring  that 

might 
Become  your  time  of  day  ;    and  yours,  and 

yours, 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing  :   O  Proserpina  ! 
For  the  flowers  now  that  frighted  thou  let'st 

fall 
From  Dis's  wagon  !  dnifodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  %vinds  of  March  >%-ith  beauty  ;    \aolets 

dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;   pale  primroses. 
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That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids  ;   bold  oxlips  and 
The  crown  imperial  ;   lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one.    O  !  these  I  lack 
To   make   you  garlands   of,   and   my   sweet 

friend, 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er  ! 

W.  Shakespeare. 


WHEN  DAFFODILS  BEGIN  TO  PEER 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer, 

With  heigh  !   the  doxy,  over  the  dale, 

Why,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year  ; 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale. 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge, 
With  heigh  !   the  sweet  birds,  O,  how  they 
sing  ! 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge  ; 
For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 
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The  lark,  that  tirra-Hrra  chants, 

With,  heigh  I   -with,  heigh  !   the  thrush  and 
the  jay. 
Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts, 

^Vhile  we  He  tumbhng  in  the  hay. 

But  shall  I  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear  ? 

The  pale  moon  shines  by  night ; 
And  when  I  wander  here  and  there, 

I  then  do  most  go  right. 

If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live, 

And  bear  the  sow-skin  bowget, 
Then  my  account  I  well  may  give, 

And  in  the  stocks  avouch  it. 

W.  Shakespeare. 


RESOLUTION  AND  INDEPENDENCE 

I 
There  was  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all  night ; 
The  rain  came  heavily  and  fell  in  floods  ; 
But  now  the  sun  is  rising  calm  and  bright ; 
The  birds  are  singing  in  the  distant  woods  ; 
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Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the   Stock-dove 

broods  ; 
The  Jay  makes  answer  as  the  Magpie  chatters ; 
And  all  the  air  is  filled  with  pleasant  noise  of 

waters. 

II 
All  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of  doors  ; 
The  sky  rejoices  in  the  morning's  birth  ; 
The  grass  is  bright  with  rain-drops  ; — on  the 

moors 
The  hare  is  running  races  in  her  mirth  ; 
And  with  her  feet  she  from  the  plashy  earth 
Raises  a  mist ;   that,  glittering  in  the  sun, 
Runs  with  her  all  the  way,  wherever  she  doth 

run. 

Ill 

I  was  a  Traveller  then  upon  the  moor  ; 
I  saw  the  hare  that  raced  about  with  joy  ; 
I  heard  the  woods  and  distant  waters  roar  ; 
Or  heard  them  not,  as  happy  as  a  boy  : 
The  pleasant  season  did  my  heart  employ  : 
My  old  remembrances  went  from  me  wholly  ; 
And  all  the  ways  of  men,  so  vain  and  melan- 
choly. 
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But,  as  it  sometimes  chanceth,  from  the  might 
Of  joy  in  minds  that  can  no  further  go, 
As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  deHght 
In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low ; 
To  me  that  morning  did  it  happen  so  ; 
And  fears  and  fancies  thick  upon  me  came  ; 
Dim  sadness — and  bhnd  thoughts,   I  knew 
not,  nor  could  name. 


I  heard  the  sky-lark  warbling  in  the  sky  ; 
And  I  bethought  me  of  the  playful  hare  : 
Even  such  a  happy  Child  of  earth  am  I  ; 
Even  as  these  blissful  creatures  do  I  fare  ; 
Far  from  the  world  I  walk,  and  from  all  care  ; 
But  there  may  come  another  day  to  me — 
Solitude,  pain  of  heart,  distress,  and  poverty. 

VI 

My  whole  life  I  have  lived  in  pleasant  thought. 
As  if  life's  business  were  a  summer  mood  ; 
As  if  all  needful  things  would  come  unsought 
To  genial  faith,  still  rich  in  genial  good  : 
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But  how  can  He  expect  that  others  should 
Build  for  him,  sow  for  him,  and  at  his  call 
Love  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no  heed 
at  all  ? 

VII 

I  thought  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  Boy, 
The  sleepless  Soul  that  perished  in  his  pride  ; 
Of  Him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy 
Following  his  plough,  along  the  mountain- 
side : 
By  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified  : 
We  Poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness  : 
But  thereof  come  in  the  end  despondency  and 
madness. 

VIII 

Now,  whether  it  were  by  peculiar  grace, 
A  leading  from  above,  a  something  given, 
Yet  it  befell  that,  in  this  lonely  place. 
When  I  with  these  untoward  thoughts  had 

striven. 
Beside  a  pool  bare  to  the  eye  of  heaven 
I  saw  a  Man  before  me  unawares  : 
The  oldest  man  he  seemed  that  ever  wore  grey 

hairs. 
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IX 

As  a  huge  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence  ; 
Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  same  espy, 
By  what  means  it  could  thither  come,  and 

whence  ; 
So  that  it  seems  a  thing  endued  with  sense  : 
Like  a  sea-beast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a  shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun  itself  ; 

X 

Such  seemed  this  Man,  not  all  alive  nor  dead, 
Nor  all  asleep — in  his  extreme  old  age  : 
His  body  was  bent  double,  feet  and  head 
Coming  together  in  life's  pilgrimage  ; 
As  if  some  dire  constraint  of  pain,  or  rage 
Of  sickness  felt  by  him  in  times  long  past, 
A  more  than  human  weight  upon  his  frame 
had  cast. 


Himself  he  propped,  limbs,  body,  and  pale  face, 
Upon  a  long  grey  staff  of  shaven  wood  : 
And,  still  as  I  drew  near  with  gentle  pace, 
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Upon  the  margin  of  that  moorish  flood 
Motionless  as  a  cloud  the  old  Man  stood, 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they 

call: 
And  moveth  all  together,  if  it  move  at  all. 


At  length,  himself  unsettling,  he  the  pond 
Stirred  with  his  staff,  and  fixedly  did  look 
Upon  the  muddy  water,  which  he  conned, 
As  if  he  had  been  reading  in  a  book  : 
And  now  a  stranger's  privilege  I  took  ; 
And,  drawing  to  his  side,  to  him  did  say, 
'  This  morning  gives  us  promise  of  a  glorious 
day.' 

XIII 

A  gentle  answer  did  the  old  Man  make. 

In  courteous  speech  which  forth  he  slowly 

drew  : 
And  him  mth  further  words  I  thus  bespake, 
'  What  occupation  do  you  there  pursue  ? 
This  is  a  lonesome  place  for  one  like  you.' 
Ere  he  replied,  a  flash  of  mild  surprise 
Broke  from  the  sable  orbs  of  his  yet-vivid  eyes. 
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XIV 

His  words  came  feebly,  from  a  feeble  chest, 
But  each  in  solemn  order  followed  each. 
With  something  of  a  lofty  utterance  drest — 
Choice  word  and  measured  phrase,  above  the 

reach 
Of  ordinary  men  ;   a  stately  speech  ; 
Such  as  grave  Livers  do  in  Scotland  use, 
Religious  men,  who  give  to  God  and  man 

their  dues. 

XV 

He  told,  that  to  these  waters  he  had  come 
To  gather  leeches,  being  old  and  poor  : 
Emplo^Tnent  hazardous  and  wearisome  ! 
And  he  had  many  hardships  to  endure  : 
From  pond  to  pond  he  roamed,  from  moor  to 

moor  ; 
Housing,  with  God's  good  help,  by  choice  or 

chance ; 
And  in  this  way  he  gained  an  honest  mainten- 
ance. 

XVI 

The  old  Man  still  stood  talking  by  my  side  ; 
But  now  his  voice  to  me  was  like  a  stream 
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Scarce  heard  ;    nor  word   from  word  could 

I  divide  : 
And  the  whole  body  of  the  Man  did  seem 
Like  one  whom  I  had  met  with  in  a  dream  ; 
Or  Hke  a  man  from  some  far  region  sent, 
To  give  me  human  strength,  by  apt  admonish- 
ment. 

XVII 

My  former  thoughts  returned  :   the  fear  that 

kills  ; 
And  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed  ; 
Cold,  pain,  and  labour,  and  all  fleshly  ills  ; 
And  mighty  Poets  in  their  misery  dead. 
— Perplexed,  and  longing  to  be  colnforted. 
My  question  eagerly  did  I  renew, 
'  How  is  it  that  you  live,  and  what  is  it  you 

do?' 


He  with  a  smile  did  then  his  words  repeat  ; 
And  said  that,  gathering  leeches,  far  and  wide 
He  travelled  ;   stirring  thus  about  his  feet 
The  waters  of  the  pools  where  they  abide. 
'  Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every  side  ; 
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But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay  ; 
Yet  still  I  persevere,  and  find  them  where  I 
may.' 

XIX 

While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place, 
The  old  Man's  shape,  and  speech — all  troubled 

me  : 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  continually, 
Wandering  about  alone  and  silently. 
WTiile  I  these  thoughts  within  myself  pursued, 
He,  having  made  a  pause,  the  same  discourse 

renewed. 

XX 

And  soon  with  this  he  other  matter  blended. 
Cheerfully  uttered,  with  demeanour  kind, 
But  stately  in  the  main  ;  and,  when  he  ended, 
I  could  have  laughed  myself  to  scorn  to  find 
In  that  decrepit  Man  so  firm  a  mind. 
'  God,'  said  I,  '  be  my  help  and  stay  secure  ; 
I'll  think  of  the  Leech-gatherer  on  the  lonely 
moor  ! ' 

W.  Wordsworth. 
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THE  DAFFODILS 

I  WANDERED  loncly  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  golden  daffodils  ; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay  : 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced ;  but  they 

Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  : 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay. 

In  such  a  jocund  company  ! 

I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought ; 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
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They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bhss  of  soUtude  ; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

W.  Wordsworth. 


HOME-THOUGHTS,  FROM  ABROAD 

Oh,  to  be  in  England 

Now  that  April 's  there, 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England 

Sees,  some  morning,  unaware, 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush-wood 

sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 
\MiiIe  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England — now  ! 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows. 
And    the    whitethroat    builds,    and    all    the 

swallows  ! 
Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the 

hedge 
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Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops — at  the  bent  spray's 

edge — 
That 's  the  wise  thrush  ;    he  sings  each  song 

twice  over, 
Lest  you   should  think  he   never  could  re- 
capture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture  ! 
And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary 

dew, 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower 
— Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower  I 

R.  Browning. 


NOW  FADES  THE  LAST  LONG 
STREAK  OF  SNOW 

Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow, 
Now  burgeons  every  maze  of  quick 
About  the  flowering  squares,  and  thick 

By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 
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Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long, 
The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue, 
And  d^o^^^l'd  in  yonder  living  blue 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

Now  dance  the  lights  on  la\\Ti  and  lea, 
The  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  vale, 
And  milkier  every  milky  sail 

On  winding  stream  or  distant  sea  ; 

Where  now  the  seamew  pipes,  or  dives 
In  yonder  greening  gleam,  and  fly 
The  happy  birds,  that  change  their  sky 

To  build  and  brood  ;   that  live  their  lives 

From  land  to  land  ;   and  in  my  breast 
Spring  wakens  too  ;   and  my  regret 
Becomes  an  April  violet. 

And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest. 

Lord  Tennyson. 


MAY 

'TwAS  when  the  spousal  time  of  May 

Hangs  all  the  hedge  with  bridal  wreaths, 
And  air  's  so  sweet  the  bosom  gay 

Gives  thanks  for  every  breath  it  breathes, 
When  like  to  like  is  gladly  moved, 

And  each  thing  joins  in  Spring's  refrain, 
'  Let  those  love  now,  who  never  loved  ; 

Let  those  who  have  loved  love  again  ; ' 
That  I,  in  whom  the  sweet  time  wrought, 

Lay  stretch'd  within  a  lonely  glade, 
Abandon'd  to  delicious  thought 

Beneath  the  softly  twinkling  shade. 
The  leaves,  all  stirring,  mimick'd  well 

A  neighbouring  rush  of  rivers  cold. 
And,  as  the  sun  or  shadow  fell, 

So  these  were  green  and  those  were  gold  ; 
In  dim  recesses  hyacinths  droop' d. 

And  breadths  of  primrose  lit  the  air. 
Which,    wandering   through    the    woodland, 
stoop'd 

And  gather'd  perfumes  here  and  there  ; 
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Upon  the  spray  the  squirrel  swung, 
And  careless  songsters,  six  or  seven. 

Sang  lofty  songs  the  leaves  among. 
Fit  for  their  only  listener,  Heaven. 

C.  Patmore. 


THE  SHEEP-BELL  TOLLS 

The  sheep-bell  tolls  the  curfew-time  ; 

The  gnats,  a  busy  rout. 
Fleck  the  warm  air  ;  the  distant  owl 

Shouteth  a  sleepy  shout  : 
The  voiceless  bat,  more  felt  than  seen, 

Is  flitting  round  about  ; 

The  poplar's  leaflet  scarcely  stirs  ; 

The  river  seems  to  think  ; 
Athwart  the  dusk,  the  lily  broad 

Looks  coolly  from  the  brink  ; 
And  knee-deep  in  the  freshet's  faU, 

The  meek-eyed  cattle  drink. 

The  chafers  boom  !   the  white  moths  rise 
Like  spirits  from  the  ground  ; 
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The  grey-flies  sing  their  weary  tune, 

A  distant,  dream-hke  sound  ; 
And  far,  far  off,  in  the  slumberous  eve, 

Bayeth  a  restless  hound. 

C.  Patmore. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  RAIN 

At  first  a  dusky  wreath  they  seem  to  rise, 
Scarce  staining  ether  ;   but  by  fast  degrees. 
In  heaps  on  heaps  the  doubling  vapour  sails 
Along  the  loaded  sky,  and  mingling  deep 
Sits  on  the  horizon  round  a  settled  gloom  ; 
Not  such  as  wintry  storms  on  mortals  shed, 
Oppressing  life  ;   but  lovely,  gentle,  kind, 
And  full  of  every  hope  and  every  joy. 
The  wish  of  Nature.    Gradual  sinks  the  breeze 
Into  a  perfect  calm  ;   that  not  a  breath 
Is  heard  to  quiver  through  the  closing  woods. 
Or  rustling  turn  the  many-twinkling  leaves 
Of  aspen  tall.    The  uncurling  floods,  diffused 
In  glassy  breadth,  seem  through  delusive  lapse 
Forgetful  of  their  course.    'Tis  silence  all. 
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And  pleasing  expectation.  Herds  and  flocks 
Drop  the  dry  sprig,  and  mute-imploring  eye 
The  falling  verdure.  Hushed  in  short  suspense, 
The  plumy  people  streak  their  ^vings  \yith  oil 
To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off, 
And  wait  the  approaching  signto  strike  at  once 
Into   the    general    choir.      Even   mountains, 

vales, 
And  forests  seem,  impatient,  to  demand 
The  promised  sweetness.    Man  superior  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise 
And  looking  lively  gratitude.    At  last 
The  clouds  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields, 
And,  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow, 
In  large  effusion^  o'er  the  frcsliened  world. 

J.  Thomson*. 


WHEN  PUSCTIAL  DAWN 

When  punctual  dawn  came  o'er  the  hill 
In  orange  veiled  and  tender  blue, 
Wan  in  the  dark  field  gleamed  the  rill, 
The  dusky  hedge  was  gemmed  with  dew. 
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And  patient  sheep  from  folded  feet 
Rose  one  by  one,  alert  for  food, 
And  one  by  one,  so  small  and  sweet. 
The  flattened  grass-stems  stirred  and  stood. 

And  I  too  rose,  and  stepping  down 
Drank  deep  the  invigorating  air, 
And  scanned  the  little  sleeping  town, 
And  thanked  my  God  that  I  was  there. 


A.  C.  Benson. 


TO  MEADOWS 

Ye  have  been  fresh  and  green, 
Ye  have  been  fill'd  with  flowers. 

And  ye  the  walks  have  been 

Where  maids  have  spent  their  hours. 

You  have  beheld  how  they 

With  wicker  arks  did  come 
To  kiss  and  bear  away 

The  richer  cowslips  home. 
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Y'ave  heard  them  sweetly  sing, 

And  seen  them  in  a  round  : 
Each  virgin,  Uke  a  spring, 

With  honeysuckles  crowu'd. 

But  now  we  see  none  here 

^^^lOse  sllv'ry  feet  did  tread 
And  mth  dishevel!' d  hair 

Adorn' d  tliis  smoother  mead. 

Like  unthrifts,  having  spent 
Your  stock  and  needy  grown, 

Y'are  left  here  to  lament 
Your  poor  estates,  alone. 

R.  Herrick. 

SO  LONG  HE  RODE 

So  long  he  rode  he  drew  anigh 
A  mill  upon  the  river's  brim. 
That  seemed  a  goodly  place  to  him, 
For  o'er  the  oily  smooth  millhead 
There  hung  the  apples  growing  red. 
And  many  an  ancient  apple-tree 
Within  the  orchard  could  he  see, 
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While  the  smooth  millwalls  white  and  black 
Shook  to  the  great  wheel's  measured  clack, 
And  grumble  of  the  gear  within  ; 
While  o'er  the  roof  that  dulled  that  din 
The  doves  sat  crooning  half  the  day, 
And  round  the  half-cut  stack  of  hay 
The  sparrows  fluttered  twittering. 

W.  Morris. 


WHO  HAS  NOT  WALKED  UPON  THE 
SHORE 

Who  has  not  walked  upon  the  shore. 
And  who  does  not  the  morning  know, 
The  day  the  angry  gale  is  o'er, 
The  hour  the  wind  has  ceased  to  blow  ? 

The  horses  of  the  strong  south-west 
Are  pastured  round  his  tropic  tent. 
Careless  how  long  the  ocean's  breast 
Sob  on  and  sigh  for  passion  spent. 
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The  frightened  birds,  that  fled  inland 
To  house  in  rock  and  tower  and  tree, 
Are  gathering  on  the  peaceful  strand. 
To  tempt  again  the  sunny  sea  ; 

\Vliereon  the  timid  ships  steal  out 
And  laugh  to  find  their  foe  asleep, 
That  lately  scattered  them  about. 
And  drave  them  to  the  fold  like  sheep. 

The  snow-wliite  clouds  he  northward  chased 
Break  into  phalanx,  line,  and  band  : 
All  one  way  to  the  south  they  haste, 
The  south,  their  pleasant  fatherland. 

From  distant  hills  their  shadows  creep, 
Arrive  in  turn  and  mount  the  lea, 
And  fht  across  the  downs,  and  leap 
Sheer  off  the  cliff  upon  the  sea  ; 

And  sail  and  sail  far  out  of  sight. 
But  still  I  watch  their  fleecy  trains, 
That  piling  all  the  south  with  light, 
Dapple  in  France  the  fertile  plains. 

R.  Bridges. 
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THOUGHTS  IN  A  GARDEN 

How  vainly  men  themselves  amaze 
To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays. 
And  their  uncessant  labours  see 
Crown' d  from  some  single  herb  or  tree. 
Whose  short  and  narrow-verged  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraid  ; 
While  all  the  flowers  and  trees  do  close 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  repose  ! 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here. 
And  Innocence  thy  sister  dear  ! 
Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 
In  busy  companies  of  men  : 
Your  sacred  plants,  if  here  below, 
Only  among  the  plants  will  grow  : 
Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 

No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 
So  amorous  as  this  lovely  green. 
Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  flame, 
Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress'  name  : 
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Little,  alas,  they  know  or  heed 
How  far  these  beauties  hers  exceed  ! 
Fair  trees  !  wheres'e'er  your  barks  I  wound, 
No  name  shall  but  your  own  be  found. 

\Vlien  we  have  run  our  passions'  heat, 
Love  hither  makes  his  best  retreat  : 
The  gods,  that  mortal  beauty  chase, 
Still  in  a  tree  did  end  their  race  : 
Apollo  hunted  Daphne  so, 
Only  that  she  might  laurel  grow  : 
And  Pan  did  after  Syrinx  speed 
Not  as  a  nymph,  but  for  a  reed. 

What  wondrous  life  in  this  I  lead  ! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head  ; 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine  ; 
The  nectarine  and  curious  peach 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach  ; 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 
Ensnared  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind,  from  pleasure  less, 
Withdraws  into  its  happiness  ; 
The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 
Does  straight  its  ovm  resemblance  find  : 
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Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these, 
Far  other  worlds,  and  other  seas  ; 
Annihilating  all  that 's  made 
To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot, 
Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mossy  root, 
Casting  the  body's  vest  aside, 
My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide  ; 
There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings. 
Then  whets  and  combs  its  silver  wings, 
And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight, 
Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 

Such  was  that  happy  Garden-state 
While  man  there  walk'd  without  a  mate  : 
After  a  place  so  pure  and  sweet. 
What  other  help  could  yet  be  meet  ! 
But  'twas  beyond  a  mortal's  share 
To  wander  solitary  there  : 
Two  paradises  'twere  in  one. 
To  live  in  Paradise  alone. 

How  well  the  skilful  gardener  drew 
Of  flowers  and  herbs  this  dial  new  ! 
Where,  from  above,  the  milder  sun 
Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  run  : 
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And,  as  it  works,  th'  industrious  bee 
Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 
How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Be  reckoned,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers  ! 

A.  Marvell. 


THEY  FEEL  THE  CALM  DELIGHT 

They  feel  the  calm  delight,  and  thus  proceed 
Through  the  green  lane, — then  linger  in  the 

mead, — 
Stray  o'er  the  heath  in  all  its  purple  bloom, — 
And  pluck  the  blossom  where  the  ^^ild  bees 

hum  ; 
Then  through  the  broomy  bound  with  ease 

they  pass, 
And  press  the  sandy  sheep-walk's  slender  grass, 
\Vhere  dwarfish  flowers  among  the  gorse  are 

spread. 
And  the  lamb  browses  by  the  linnet's  bed  ; 
Then  'cross  the  bounding  brook  they  make 

their  way 
O'er  its  rough  bridge — and  there  behold  the 

bay  !— 
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The  ocean  smiling  to  the  fervid  sun — 
The  waves  that  faintly  fall  and  slowly  run — 
The  ships  at  distance  and  the  boats  at  hand ; 
And  now  they  walk  upon  the  sea-side  sand, 
Counting  the  number  and  what  kind  they  be 
Ships  softly  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea  : 
Now  arm  in  arm,  now  parted,  they  behold 
The  glitt'ring  waters  on  the  sliingles  roll'd  : 
The  timid  girls,  half  dreading  their  design, 
Dip  the  small  foot  in  the  retarded  brine, 
And  search  for  crimson  weeds,  which  spread- 
ing flow, 
Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below  ; 
With  all  those  bright  red  pebbles  that  the 

sun 
Through  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon ; 
And  those  live  lucid  jellies  which  the  eye 
Delights  to  trace  as  they  swim  glitt'ring  by  : 
Pearl-shells  and  rubied  star-fish  they  admire, 
And  will  arrange  above  the  parlour-fire. — 

G.  Crabbe. 
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SUMMER  DAWN 

Pray  but  one  prayer  for  me  'twixt  thy  closed 
lips, 
Think  but  one  thought  of  me  up  in  the  stars. 
The  summer  night  waneth,  the  morning  light 
slips, 
Faint  and  gray  'twixt  the  leaves  of  the 
aspen,  betwixt  the  cloud-bars, 
That  are  patiently  waiting  there  for  the  dawn  : 
Patient  and  colourless,  though  Heaven's 
gold 
Waits  to  float  through  them  along  with  the 

sun. 
Far  out  in  the  meadows,  above  the  young 
corn. 
The  heavy  elms  wait,  and  restless  and  cold 
The  uneasy  wind  rises  ;  the  roses  are  dun  ; 
Through  the  long  twilight  they  pray  for  the 

dawn, 
Round  the  lone  house  in  the  midst  of  the  corn. 
Speak  but  one  word  to  me  over  the  corn. 
Over  the  tender,  bow'd  locks  of  the  corn. 

W.  Morris. 
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THE  ANTIQUE  WALLS 

The  antique  walls 
Of  that  large  abbey,  where  ^\ithin  the  Vale 
Of  Nightshade,  to  St.  Mary's  honour  built, 
Stands  yet  a  mouldering  pile  with  fractured 

arch, 
Belfry,  and  images,  and  living  trees  ; 
A  holy  scene  ! — Along  the  smooth  green  turf 
Our   horses   grazed.     To   more   than   inland 

peace, 
Left  by  the  west  wind  sweeping  overhead 
From  a  tumultuous  ocean,  trees  and  towers 
In  that  sequestered  valley  may  be  seen, 
Both  silent  and  both  motionless  alike  ; 
Such  the  deep  shelter  that  is  there,  and  such 
The  safeguard  for  repose  and  quietness. 

W.  Wordsworth. 
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ELEGY  WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the 

sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds  : 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's 

shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering 

heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  Forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 
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The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn, 
The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built 

shed, 
The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly 

bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care  : 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  ! 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy 
stroke  1 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure  ; 
Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Awaits  alike  th'  inevitable  hour  : — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 
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Nor  you,  ye  Proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 
Where    through    the    long-drawn    aisle    and 

fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 

sway'd. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre  : 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 
Chill  Penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear  : 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
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Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless 

breast 
The  httle  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood, 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood, 

Th'  applause  of  list'ning  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade  :   nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  con- 
fined ; 
Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to 

hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learn' d  to  stray  ; 
Along  the  cool  sequester' d  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 
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Yet  ev'n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture 

deck'd, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unletter'd 

Muse, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply  : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind  ? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  reHes, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires  ; 
Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,   who,   mindful  of  th'   unhonour'd 

dead, 
Dost  in  these  Hues  their  artless  tale  relate  ; 
If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led. 
Some  kindred  Spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, — 
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Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

*  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

*  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
His  listless  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

'  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove  ; 
Now  drooping,  woful-wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless 
love. 

*  One  morn  I  miss'd  him  on  the  custom' d  hill. 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favourite  tree  ; 
Another  came  ;   nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he  ; 

'  The  next  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 
Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw 

him  borne, — 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the 

lay 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn,* 
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THE    EPITAPH 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth 
A  Youth  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unkno^vn  ; 
Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  o^^^l. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere  ; 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  : 
He  gave  to  Misery  all  he  had,  a  tear, 
He  gain'd  from  Heaven,  'twas  all  he  Avish'd, 
a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

T.  Gray. 


NUTTING 

It  seems  a  day 
(I  speak  of  one  from  many  singled  out) 
One  of  those  heavenly  days  that  cannot  die 
When,  in  the  eagerness  of  bojdsh  hope, 
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I  left  our  cottage-threshold,  sallying  forth 
With  a  huge  wallet  o'er  my  shoulders  slung, 
A  nutting-crook  in  hand  ;    and  turned  my 

steps 
Tow'rd  some  far-distant  wood,  a  Figure  quaint. 
Tricked  out  in  proud  disguise  of  cast-off  weeds 
Which  for  that  service  had  been  husbanded, 
By  exhortation  of  my  frugal  Dame — 
Motley  accoutrement,  of  power  to  smile 
At  thorns,  and  brakes,  and  brambles, — and, 

in  truth, 
More  ragged  than  need  was  !     O'er  pathless 

rocks. 
Through  beds  of  matted  fern,  and  tangled 

thickets, 
Forcing  my  way,  I  came  to  one  dear  nook 
Unvisited,  where  not  a  broken  bough 
Drooped  with  its  withered  leaves,  ungracious 

sign 
Of  devastation  ;  but  the  hazels  rose 
Tall  and  erect,  with  tempting  clusters  hung, 
A  virgin  scene  ! — A  little  while  I  stood, 
Breathing  with  such  suppression  of  the  heart 
As  joy  delights  in  ;  and  with  wise  restraint 
Voluptuous,  fearless  of  a  rival,  eyed 
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The  banquet ; — or  beneath  the  trees  I  sate 
Among  the  flowers,  and  -with  the  flowers  I 

played  ; 
A  temper  kno\^Ti  to  those  who,  after  long 
And  weary  expectation,  have  been  blest 
With  sudden  happiness  beyond  all  hope. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  bower  beneath  whose  leaves 
The  violets  of  five  seasons  re-appear 
And  fade,  unseen  by  any  human  eye  ; 
^^^lere  fairy  water-breaks  do  murmur  on 
For  ever  ;   and  I  saw  the  sparkling  foam, 
And — -with  my  cheek  on  one  of  those  green 

stones 
That,  fleeced   with   moss,  under  the  shady 

trees. 
Lay    round    me,    scattered  like  a   flock  of 

sheep — 
I  heard  the  murmur  and  the  murmuring  sound. 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasure  loves  to  pay 
Tribute  to  ease  ;   and,  of  its  joy  secure, 
The  heart  luxuriates  with  indifferent  things. 
Wasting  its  kindliness  on  stocks  and  stones, 
And  on  the  vacant  air.     Then  up  I  rose. 
And  dragged  to  earth  both  branch  and  bough, 

with  crash  V 
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And  merciless  ravage  :   and  the  shady  nook 
Of  hazels,  and  the  green  and  mossy  bower, 
Deformed  and  sullied,  patiently  gave  up 
Their  quiet  being  :   and  unless  I  now 
Confound  my  present  feelings  with  the  past, 
Ere  from  the  mutilated  bower  I  turned 
Exulting,  rich  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings, 
I  felt  a  sense  of  pain  when  I  beheld 
The  silent  trees,  and  saw  the  intruding  sky. — 
Then,  dearest  Maiden,  move  along  these  shades 
In  gentleness  of  heart ;   with  gentle  hand 
Touch — for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods. 

W.  Wordsworth. 


THE  THAMES 

There  is  a  hill  beside  the  silver  Thames, 
Shady  with  birch  and  beech  and  odorous  pine : 
And  brilliant  underfoot  with  thousand  gems 
Steeply  the  thickets  to  his  floods  decline. 

Straight  trees  in  every  place 

Their  thick  tops  interlace, 
And  pendant  branches  trail  their  foliage  fine 

Upon  his  watery  face. 
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Swift  from  the  sweltering  pasturage  he  flows  : 
His  stream,  alert  to  seek  the  pleasant  shade, 
Pictures  his  gentle  purpose,  as  he  goes 
Straight  to  the  caverned  pool  his  toil  has 
made. 

His  ^^^nter  floods  lay  bare 

The  stout  roots  in  the  air  : 
His  summer  streams  are  cool,  when  they  have 
played 

Among  their  fibrous  hair. 

A  rushy  island  guards  the  sacred  bower. 
And    hides    it  from  the  meadow,  where  in 

peace 
The  lazy  cows  wrench  many  a  scented  flower, 
Robbing  the  golden  market  of  the  bees  : 

And  laden  barges  float 

By  banks  of  myosote  ; 
And  scented  flag  and  golden  flower-de-lys 

Delay  the  loitering  boat. 

And  on  this  side  the  island,  where  the  pool 
Eddies  away,  are  tangled  mass  on  mass 
The  water-weeds,  that  net  the  fishes  cool, 
And  scarce  allow  a  narrow  stream  to  pass  ; 
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Where  spreading  crowfoot  mars 
The  drowning  nenuphars, 
Waving  the  tassels  of  her  silken  grass 
Below  her  silver  stars. 

But  in  the  purple  pool  there  nothing  grows. 
Not  the  white  water-lily  spoked  with  gold  ; 
Though  best  she  loves  the  hollows,  and  well 

knows 
On  quiet  streams  her  broad  shields  to  unfold  : 

Yet  should  her  roots  but  try 

Within  these  deeps  to  lie, 
Not  her  long  reaching  stalk  could  ever  hold 

Her  waxen  head  so  high. 

Sometimes  an  angler  comes,  and  drops  his 

hook 
Within    its    hidden    depths,    and    'gainst   a 

tree 
Leaning  his  rod,  reads  in  some  pleasant  book. 
Forgetting  soon  his  pride  of  fishery  ; 

And  dreams,  or  falls  asleep, 

While  curious  fishes  peep 
About  his  nibbled  bait,  or  scornfully 

Dart  off  and  rise  and  leap. 
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And    sometimes    a    slow  figm:e   'neath    the 

trees, 
In  ancient-fashioned  smock,  with  tottering 

care 
Upon  a  staff  propping  his  weary  knees, 
May  by  the  pathway  of  the  forest  fare  : 

As  from  a  buried  day 

Across  the  mind  will  stray 
Some  perishing  mute  shadow, — and  unaware 

He  passeth  on  his  way. 

Else,  he  that  wishes  solitude  is  safe, 
Whether  he  bathe  at  morning  in  the  stream  : 
Or  lead  his  love  there  when  the  hot  hours 

chafe 
The  meadows,  busy  %\ith  a  blurring  stream  ; 
Or  watch,  as  fades  the  light. 
The  gibbous  moon  grow  bright, 
Until  her  magic  rays  dance  in  a  dream, 
And  glorify  the  night. 

Where  is  this  bower  beside  the  silver  Thames  ? 
O  pool  and  flowery  thickets,  hear  my  vow  I 
O  trees  of  freshest  foliage  and  straight  stems, 
No  sharer  of  my  secret  I  allow  : 
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Lest  ere  I  come  the  while 
Strange  feet  your  shades  defile ; 
Or  lest  the  burly  oarsman  turn  his  prow 
Within  your  guardian  isle. 

R.  Bridges. 


TWILIGHT  CALM 

Oh,  pleasant  eventide  ! 

Clouds  on  the  western  side 
Grow  grey  and  greyer  hiding  the  warm  sun  : 
The  bees  and  birds,  their  happy  labours  done, 

Seek  their  close  nests  and  bide. 

Screened  in  the  leafy  wood 
The  stock-doves  sit  and  brood  : 
The  very  squirrel  leaps  from  bough  to  bough 
But  lazily  ;  pauses  ;  and  settles  now 
WTiere  once  he  stored  his  food. 

One  by  one  the  flowers  close, 

Lily  and  dewy  rose 
Shutting  their  tender  petals  from  the  moon : 
The  grasshoppers  are  still ;  but  not  so  soon 

Are  still  the  noisy  crows. 
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The  dormouse  squats  and  eats 

Choice  httle  dainty  bits 
Beneath  the  spreading  roots  of  a  broad  lime  ; 
Nibbhng  his  fill  he  stops  from  time  to  time 

And  listens  where  he  sits. 

From  far  the  lo\^-ings  come 

Of  cattle  driven  home  : 
From  farther  still  the  wind  brings  fitfully 
The  vast  continual  murmur  of  the  sea, 

Now  loud,  now  almost  dumb. 

The  gnats  whirl  in  the  air, 
The  evening  gnats  ;   and  there 
The  owl  opes  broad  his  eyes  and  \vings  to  sail 
For  prey  ;  the  bat  wakes  ;   and  the  shell-less 
snail 
Comes  forth,  clammy  and  bare. 

Hark !   that 's  the  nightingale, 

Telling  the  self-same  tale 
Her  song  told  when  this  ancient  earth  was 

young  : 
So  echoes  answered  when  her  song  was  sung 

In  the  first  wooded  vale. 
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We  call  it  love  and  pain 

The  passion  of  her  strain  ; 
And  yet  we  little  understand  or  know  : 
Why  should  it  not  be  rather  joy  that  so 

Throbs  in  each  throbbing  vein  ? 

In  separate  herds  the  deer 
Lie  ;  here  the  bucks,  and  here 
The  does,  and  by  its  mother  sleeps  the  fawn  : 
Through  all  the  hours  of  night  until  the  dawn 
They  sleep,  forgetting  fear. 

The  hare  sleeps  where  it  lies, 

With  wary  half -closed  eyes  ; 
The  cock  has  ceased  to  crow,  the  hen  to  cluck  : 
Only  the  fox  is  out,  some  heedless  duck 

Or  chicken  to  surprise. 

Remote,  each  single  star 
Comes  out,  till  there  they  are 
All    shining    brightly  :     how   the    dews    fall 

damp  ! 
WTiile  close  at  hand  the  glow-worm  lights  her 
lamp 
Or  twinkles  from  afar. 
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But  evening  now  is  done 

As  much  as  if  the  sun 
Day-giving  had  arisen  in  the  East  : 
For  night  has  come  ;  and  the  great  calm  has 
ceased, 

The  quiet  sands  have  run. 

C.    G.    ROSSETTI. 


FROM  A  '  DEDICATORY  ODE 

I  WILL  not  try  the  reach  again, 
I  will  not  set  my  sail  alone, 

To  moor  a  boat  bereft  of  men 

At  Yarnton's  tiny  docks  of  stone. 

But  I  will  sit  beside  the  fire. 

And  put  my  hand  before  my  eyes. 

And  trace,  to  fill  my  heart's  desire, 
The  last  of  all  our  Odysseys. 

The  quiet  evening  kept  her  tryst : 
Beneath  an  open  sky  we  rode, 

And  passed  into  a  wandering  mist 
Along  the  perfect  Evenlode. 
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The  tender  Evenlode  that  makes 

Her  meadows  hush  to  hear  the  sound 

Of  waters  minghng  in  the  brakes, 

And  binds  my  heart  to  EngUsh  ground. 

A  lovely  river,  all  alone. 

She  lingers  in  the  hills  and  holds 

A  hundred  little  towns  of  stones. 
Forgotten  in  the  western  wolds. 

HiLAIRE  BeLLOC. 


THE  VILLAGE 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening's 

close 
Up  yonder  liill  the  village  murmur  rose  ; 
There,  as  I  pass'd  mth  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The    mingling    notes    came    softened    from 

below  ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 
The   sober   herd   that   low'd   to   meet   their 

young  ; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school ; 
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The  watchdog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whisp'r- 

ing  wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant 

mind  ; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  filled  each  pause  the   nightingale  had 

made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail, 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 
No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  foot-way  tread, 
For  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 
All  but  yon  widow' d,  solitary  thing 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring  ; 
She,  wretched  matron,  forc'd,  in  age,  for  bread, 
To   strip   the   brook   with   mantling   cresses 

spread, 
To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn, 
To    seek    her  nightly  shed,   and    weep    till 

morn  ; 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train. 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 

O.  Goldsmith. 
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By  night  we  lingered  on  the  lawn, 
For  underfoot  the  herb  was  dry  ; 
And  genial  warmth  ;   and  o'er  the  sky 

The  silvery  haze  of  summer  drawn  ; 

And  calm  that  let  the  tapers  burn 

Unwavering  :  not  a  cricket  chirr'd  : 
The  brook  alone  far-off  was  heard, 

And  on  the  board  the  fluttering  urn  : 

And  bats  went  round  in  fragrant  skies. 
And  wheel' d  or  lit  the  filmy  shapes 
That  haunt  the  dusk,  with  ermine  capes 

And  woolly  breasts  and  beaded  eyes  ; 

While  now  we  sang  old  songs  that  peal'd 

From  knoll  to  knoll,  where,  couch'd  at 

ease. 
The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the  trees 

Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field. 

But  when  those  others,  one  by  one, 

Withdrew  themselves  from  me  and  night. 
And  in  the  hoiLse  light  after  light 

Went  out,  and  I  was  all  alone. 
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A  hunger  seized  my  heart ;   I  read 

Of  that  glad  year  which  once  had  been, 
In  those  fall'n  leaves  which  kept  their 
green, 

The  noble  letters  of  the  dead  : 

And  strangely  on  the  silence  broke 

The  silent-speaking  words,  and  strange 
Was  love's  dumb  cry  defying  change 

To  test  his  worth  ;   and  strangely  spoke 

The  faith,  the  vigour,  bold  to  dwell 

On  doubts  that  drive  the  coward  back, 
And  keen  thro'  wordy  snares  to  track 

Suggestion  to  her  inmost  cell. 

So  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 

The  dead  man  touch'd  me  from  the  past, 
And  all  at  once  it  seem'd  at  last 

His  living  soul  was  flash' d  on  mine. 

And  mine  in  his  was  wound,  and  wliirl'd 
About  empyreal  heights  of  thought. 
And  came  on  that  which  is,  and  caught 

The  deep  pulsations  of  the  world, 
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Aeonian  music  measuring  out 

The  steps  of  Time — the  shocks  of  Chance — 
The  blows  of  Death.   At  length  my  trance 

Was  cancell'd,  stricken  thro'  with  doubt. 

Vague  words  !  but  ah,  how  hard  to  frame 
In  matter-moulded  forms  of  speech, 
Or  ev'n  for  intellect  to  reach 

Thro'  memory  that  which  I  became  : 

Till  now  the  doubtful  dusk  reveal'd 

The  knolls  once  more  where,  couch'd  at 

ease, 
The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the  trees 

Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field  : 

And  suck'd  from  out  the  distant  gloom 
A  breeze  began  to  tremble  o'er 
The  large  leaves  of  the  sycamore, 

And  fluctuate  all  the  still  perfume  ; 

And  gathering  freshlier  overhead, 

Rock'd  the  full-foliaged  elms,  and  swung 
The  heavy-folded  rose,  and  flung 

The  lilies  to  and  fro,  and  said 
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'  The  dawn,  the  dawn  ',  and  died  away  ; 
And  East  and  West,  without  a  breath, 
]Mixt  their  dim  Hghts,  Hke  Ufe  and  death, 

To  broaden  into  boundless  day. 

LoED  Tennyson. 

A  SUMMER  EVENING  CHURCHYARD 

Lecklade,  Gloucestershire 

The  wind  has  swept  from  the  wide  atmo- 
sphere 
Each  vapour  that  obscured  the  sunset's  ray  ; 
And  palhd  Evening  twines  its  beaming  hair 
In  duskier  braids  around  the  languid  eyes  of 

Day  : 
Silence  and  Twilight,  unbeloved  of  men. 
Creep  hand  in  hand  from  yon  obscurest  glen. 

They  breathe  their  spells  towards  the  depart- 
ing day, 

Encompassing  the  earth,  air,  stars,  and  sea  ; 

Light,  soimd,  and  motion  o^vn  the  potent  sway. 

Responding  to  the  charm  mth  its  own 
mysterj'. 
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The  winds  are  still,  or  the  dry  church-tower 

grass 
Knows  not  their  gentle  motions  as  they  pass. 

Thou  too,  aereal  Pile  !  whose  pinnacles 
Point    from   one    shrine    like    pyramids    of 

fire, 
Obeyest  in  silence  their  sweet  solemn  spells. 
Clothing  in   hues   of  heaven  thy   dim   and 

distant  spire, 
Around  whose  lessening  and  invisible  height 
Gather  among  the  stars  the  clouds  of  night. 

The  dead  are  sleeping  in  their  sepulchres  : 
And,  mouldering  as  they  sleep,  a  thrilling 

sound, 
Half  sense,  half  thought,  among  the  darkness 

stirs, 
Breathed  from  their  wormy  beds  all  living 

things  around. 
And  mingling  with  the  still  night  and  mute  sky 
Its  awful  hush  is  felt  inaudibly. 

Thus  solemnized  and  softened,  death  is  mild 
And  terrorless  as  this  serenest  night : 
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Here  could  I  hope,  like  some  inquiring  child 
Sporting  on  graves,  that  death  did  hide  from 

human  sight 
Sweet  secrets,  or  beside  its  breathless  sleep 
That  loveliest  dreams  perpetual  watch  did 

keep. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 


NOR  IN  THIS  BOWER 

Nor  in  this  bower, 
This  little  lime-tree  bower,  have  I  not  mark'd 
Much  that  has  sooth' d  me.    Pale  beneath  the 

blaze 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage  ;  and  I  watch'd 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  lov'd  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine  !     And  that  walnut- 
tree 
Was  richly  ting'd,  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  ivy,  which  usurps 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now,  with  blackest 

mass 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter  hue 
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Through  the  late  twihght  :   and  though  now 

the  bat 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  swallow  twitters, 
Yet  still  the  solitary  humble-bee 
Sings  in  the  bean-flower  ! 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 


LALLEGRO 

Hence  loathed  Melancholy 

Of  Cerberus,  and  blackest  midnight  born, 
In  Stygian  Cave  forlorn 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,   and  shreiks,   and 
sights  unholy, 
Find  out  som  uncouth  cell, 

Where  brooding  darknes  spreads  his  jealous 
wings, 
And  the  night-Raven  sings  ; 

There  under  Ebon  shades,  and  low-brow'd 
Rocks, 
As  ragged  as  thy  Locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 
But  com  thou  Goddes  fair  and  free. 
In  Heav'n  ycleap'd  Euphrosyne, 
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And  by  men,  heart-easing  ]Mirth, 

Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth 

With  two  sister  Graces  more 

To  Ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore  ; 

Or  whether  (as  som  Sager  sing) 

The  frolick  Wind  that  breathes  the  Spring, 

Zephir  viith  Aurora  playing, 

As  he  met  her  once  a  Maying, 

There  on  Beds  of  Violets  blew, 

And  fresh-blown  Roses  washt  in  dew, 

Fiird  her  with  thee  a  daughter  fair, 

So  bucksom,  blith,  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee  nymph,  and  bring  ^vith  thee 

Jest  and  youthful  JolUty, 

Quips  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 

Nods,  and  Becks,  and  Wreathed  Smiles, 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  ; 

Sport  that  ^vrincled  Care  derides, 

And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 

Com,  and  trip  it  as  ye  go 

On  the  light  fantastick  toe. 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  \^-ith  thee, 

The  Mountain  Nymph,  sweet  Liberty  ; 

And  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 
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Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crue 
To  live  with  her,  and  Hve  with  thee, 
In  unreproved  pleasures  free  ; 
To  hear  the  Lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night, 
From  his  watch-towre  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise  ; 
Then  to  com  in  spight  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow, 
Through  the  Sweet-Briar,  or  the  Vine, 
Or  the  t^visted  Eglantine. 
While  the  Cock  with  lively  din. 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darknes  thin. 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  Barn  dore. 
Stoutly  struts  his  Dames  before. 
Oft  list'ning  how  the  Hounds  and  horn 
Chearly  rouse  the  slumbring  morn. 
From  the  side  of  som  Hoar  Hill, 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill. 
Som  time  walking  not  unseen 
By  Hedge-row  Elms,  on  Hillocks  green. 
Right  against  the  Eastern  gate, 
Wher  the  great  Sun  begins  his  state, 
Rob'd  in  flames,  and  Amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  Liveries  dight. 
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Wliile  the  Plowman  neer  at  hand, 

Whistles  ore  the  Furrow' d  Land, 

And  the  Milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 

And  the  Mower  whets  his  sithe, 

And  every  Shepherd  tells  liis  tale 

Under  the  Ha\\i;horn  in  the  dale. 

Streit  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures 

Whilst  the  Lantskip  round  it  measures, 

Russet  Lawns,  and  Fallows  Gray, 

^Miere  the  nibling  flocks  do  stray. 

Mountains  on  vrhose  barren  brest 

The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest : 

Meadows  trim  with  Daisies  pide. 

Shallow  Brooks,  and  Rivers  wide. 

Towers,  and  Battlements  it  sees 

Boosom'd  high  in  tufted  Trees, 

Wher  perhaps  som  beauty  lies, 

The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

Hard  by,  a  Cottage  cliimney  smokes. 

From  bet^vixt  two  aged  Okes, 

Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met, 

Are  at  their  savory  dinner  set 

Of  Hearbs,  and  other  Coimtry  Messes, 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses  ; 

And  then  in  haste  her  Bowre  she  leaves. 
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With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  Sheaves  ; 
Or  if  the  earher  season  lead 
To  the  tann'd  Haycock  in  the  Mead, 
Som  times  with  secure  dehght 
The  up-land  Hamlets  will  invite, 
When  the  merry  Bells  ring  round. 
And  the  jocond  rebecks  sound 
To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid. 
Dancing  in  the  Chequer" d  shade  ; 
And  young  and  old  com  forth  to  play 
On  a  Sunshine  Holyday, 
Till  the  live-long  day-Hght  fail, 
Then  to  the  Spicy  Nut-brown  Ale, 
With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat. 
How  Faery  Mab  the  junkets  eat. 
She  was  pincht,  and  pull'd  she  sed. 
And  he  by  Friars  Lanthorn  led 
Tells  how  the  drudging  Goblin  swet, 
To  ern  his  Cream-bowle  duly  set. 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimps  of  morn. 
His  shadowy  Flale  hath  thresh' d  the  Corn 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end, 
Then  lies  him  down  the  Lubbar  Fend, 
And  stretch'd  out  all  the  Chimney's  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength  ; 
C3 
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And  Crop-full  out  of  dores  he  flings, 

Ere  the  first  Cock  his  Mattin  rings. 

Thus  don  the  Tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 

By  whispering  Windes  soon  lull'd  asleep, 

Towred  Cities  please  us  then. 

And  the  busie  hunini  of  men. 

Where  throngs  of  Knights  and  Barons  bold, 

In  weeds  of  Peace  liigh  triumphs  hold. 

With  stores  of  Ladies,  whose  bright  eies 

Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prise 

Of  Wit,  or  Arms,  wliile  both  contend 

To  wm  her  Grace,  whom  all  commend. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 

In  Saffron  robe,  with  Taper  clear, 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry. 

With  mask,  and  antique  Pageantry, 

Such  sights  as  youthfull  Poets  dream 

On  Sunmier  eeves  by  hamited  stream. 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 

If  Jonsons  learned  Sock  be  on, 

Or  sweetest  Shakespear  fancies  cliilde, 

Warble  his  native  Wood-notes  wilde, 

And  ever  against  eating  Cares, 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  Aires, 

Married  to  immortal  verse 
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Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 

In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  hncked  sweetnes  long  drawn  out, 

With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning, 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running  ; 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  ty 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 

That  Orpheus  self  may  heave  his  head 

From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 

Of  heapt  Elysian  flowres,  and  hear 

Such  streins  as  would  have  won  the  ear 

Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 

His  half  regain'd  Eurydice. 

These  delights,  if  thou  canst  give, 

Mirth  with  thee,  I  mean  to  live. 

J.  MiLTOX. 


THE  POET  IN  THE  WOODS 

Here,  unmolested,  through  whatever  sign 
The  sun  proceeds,  I  wander.    Neither  mist, 
Nor  freezing  sky  nor  sultry,  checking  me. 
Nor  stranger  intermeddling  with  my  joy. 
Ev'n  in  the  spring  and  play-time  of  the  year. 
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That  calls  th'  unwonted  villager  abroad 
With  all  her  little  ones,  a  sportive  train, 
To  gather  king-cups  in  the  yellow  mead. 
And  prink  their  hair  ^vith  daisies,  or  to  pick 
A  cheap  but  wholesome  salad  from  the  brook, 
These  shades  are  all  my  own.    The  tim'rous 

hare, 
Grown  so  familiar  with  her  frequent  guest. 
Scarce  shuns  me  ;    and  the  stock-dove,  un- 

alarnvd. 
Sits  cooing  in  the  pine-tree,  nor  suspends 
His  long  love-ditty  for  my  near  approach. 
Drawn  from  his  refuge  in  some  lonely  elm 
That  age  or  injury  has  hollow'd  deep. 
Where  on  his  bed  of  wool  and  matted  leaves, 
He  has  outslept  the  ^\-inter,  ventures  forth 
To  frisk  awhile,  and  bask  in  the  warm  sun, 
The  squirrel,  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play. 
He  sees  me^  and  at  once,  smft  as  a  bird, 
Ascends  the  neighbTing  beech  :  there  wliisks 

his  brush, 
And  perks  his  ears,  and  stamps  and  cries  aloud. 
With  aU  the  prettiness  of  feign'd  alarm, 
And  anger  insignificantly  fierce. 

W.  COWPER. 
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MEETING  AT  NIGHT 


The  grey  sea  and  the  long  black  land  ; 
And  the  yellow  half-moon  large  and  low  ; 
And  the  startled  little  waves  that  leap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep. 
As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow, 
And  quench  its  speed  in  the  slushy  sand. 

II 

Then  a  mile  of  warm  sea-scented -beach  ; 
Three  fields  to  cross  till  a  farm  appears  ; 
A  tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch 
And  blue  spurt  of  a  lighted  match, 
And  a  voice  less  loud,  thro'  its  joys  and  fears, 
Than  the  two  hearts  beating  each  to  each  ! 

R.  Browning. 
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A  NOCTURNAL  REVERIE 

In  such  a  night,  when  every  louder  wind 
Is  to  its  distant  cavern  safe  confined, 
And  only  gentle  Zephyr  fans  his  wings, 
And  lonely  Philomel,  still  waking,  sings. 
Or   from   some   tree,   framed   for  the   owl's 

delight. 
She,    holloing    clear,    directs    the    wanderer 

right, — 
In  such  a  night,  when  passing  clouds  give 

place, 
Or  thinly  veil  the  heaven's  mysterious  face. 
When  in  some  river,  overhung  with  green, 
The  waving  moon  and  trembling  leaves  are 

seen, 
When  freshened  grass  now  bears  itself  upright. 
And  makes  cool  banks  to  pleasing  rest  in- 
vite, 
Whence  spring  the  woodbind  and  the  bramble 

rose, 
And  where  the  sleepy  cowslip  sheltered  grows. 
Whilst  now  a  paler  hue  the  foxglove  takes. 
Yet  chequers  still  with  red  the  dusky  brakes, 
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Where  scattered  glo^\^vorms, — but  in  twiliglit 

fine, — 
Shew  trivial   beauties  watch   their   hour  to 

shine, 
While    Salisbury    stands    the   test  of  every 

light, 
In  perfect  charms  and  perfect  virtue  bright  ; 
When  odours,  which  declined  repelling  day, 
Through  temperate  air  uninterrupted  stray  ; 
When  darkened  groves  their  softest  shadows 

wear. 
And  falling  waters  we  distinctly  hear  ; 
When   through  the   gloom   more   venerable 

shows 
Some  ancient  fabric,  awful  in  repose  ; 
WTiile    sunburnt    hills    their   swarthy    looks 

conceal, 
And  swelling  haycocks  thicken  up  the  vale  ; 
When  the  loosed  horse  now,  as  his  pasture 

leads, 
Comes    slowly    grazing    thro'    th'    adjoining 

meads. 
Whose  stealing  pace  and  lengthened  shade  we 

fear. 
Till  torn-up  forage  in  his  teeth  we  hear  ; 
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When  nibbling  sheep  at  large  pursue  their 

food, 
And  unmolested  kine  rechew  the  cud  ; 
\Mien  curlews  cry  beneath  the  \dllage-walls, 
And  to  her  straggling  brood  the  partridge 

calls  ; 
Their  short-lived  jubilee  the  creatures  keep, 
WTiich  but  endures,  whilst  tjTant  Man  does 

sleep  ; 
When  a  sedate  content  the  spirit  feels, 
And  no  fierce  light  disturbs,  whilst  it  reveals  ; 
But  silent  musings  urge  the  mind  to  seek 
Something  too  high  for  syllables  to  speak  ; 
Till  the  free  soul  to  a  composedness  charmed, 
Finding  the  elements  of  rage  disarmed, 
O'er  all  below  a  solemn  quiet  grown, 
Joys  in  th'  inferior  world,  and  thinks  it  like 

her  own  : 
In  such  a  night  let  me  abroad  remain. 
Till  morning  breaks  and  all 's  confused  again  ; 
Our  cares,  our  toils,  our  clamours  are  renewed, 
Our  pleasures,  seldom  reached,  again  pursued. 

Lady  Winchelsea. 
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THE  ASCENT  OF  SNOWDON 

It   was   a   close,   warm,   breezeless   summer 

night, 
Wan,  dull,  and  glaring,  with  a  dripping  fog 
Low-hung  and  thick  that  covered  all  the  sky  ; 
But,  undiscouraged,  we  began  to  climb 
The  mountain-side.     The  mist  soon  girt  us 

round. 
And,  after  ordinary  travellers'  talk 
With  our  conductor,  pensively  we  sank 
Each     into     commerce     \\ith     his     private 

thoughts : 
Thus  did  W€  breast  the  ascent,  and  by  myself 
Was    nothing    either    seen    or    heard    that 

checked 
Those  musings  or  diverted,  save  that  once 
The    shepherd's    lurcher,    who,    among    the 

crags. 
Had  to  his  joy  unearthed  a  hedgehog,  teased 
His  coiled-up  prey  with  barkings  turbulent. 
This  small  adventure,  for  even  such  it  seemed 
In  that  wild  place  and  at  the  dead  of  night, 
Being  over  and  forgotten,  on  we  wound 
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In  silence  as  before.     With  forehead  bent 
Earthward,  as  if  in  opposition  set 
Against  an  enemy,  I  panted  up 
With  eager  pace,  and  no  less  eager  thoughts. 
Thus  might  we  wear  a  midnight  hour  away, 
Ascending  at  loose  distance  each  from  each. 
And    I,   as    chanced,  the    foremost   of    the 

band  ; 
When  at  my  feet  the  ground  appeared  to 

brighten. 
And    with  a  step   or  two  seemed  brighter 

still  ; 
Nor  was  time  given  to  ask  or  learn  the  cause, 
For  instantly  a  light  upon  the  turf 
Fell  like  a  flash,  and  lo  !  as  I  looked  up. 
The  ]Moon  hung  naked  in  a  firmament 
Of  azure  without  cloud,  and  at  my  feet 
Rested  a  silent  sea  of  hoary  mist. 
A  hundred  liills  their  dusky  backs  upheaved 
All  over  this  still  ocean  ;  and  beyond, 
Far,  far  beyond,  the  solid  vapours  stretched, 
In    headlands,    tongues,     and    promontory 

shapes, 
Into  the  main  Atlantic,  that  appeared 
To  dwindle,  and  give  up  his  majesty, 
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Usurped  upon  far  as  the  sight  could  reach. 
Not  so  the  ethereal  vault ;  encroachment  none 
Was  there,  nor  loss  ;   only  the  inferior  stars 
Had  disappeared,  or  shed  a  fainter  light 
In  the  clear  presence  of  the  full-orbed  Moon, 
Who,  from  her  sovereign  elevation,  gazed 
Upon  the  billowy  ocean,  as  it  lay 
All  meek  and  silent,  save  that  through  a  rift — 
Not  distant  from  the  shore  whereon  we  stood, 
A  fixed,  abysmal,  gloomy,  breathing-place — ^' 
Moimted  the  roar  of  waters,  torrents,  streams 
Innumerable,  roaring  with  one  voice  ! 
Heard  over  earth  and  sea,  and,  in  that  hour, 
For  so  it  seemed,  felt  by  the  starry  heavens. 

W.  Wordsworth. 


GOLDEN  WINGS 

Gold  wings  across  the  sea  ! 
Grey  light  from  tree  to  tree, 
Gold  hair  beside  my  knee, 
I  pray  thee  come  to  me, 
Gold  wings  ! 
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The  water  slips, 
The  red-bill'd  moorhen  dips. 
Sweet  kisses  on  red  lips  ; 
Alas  !   the  red  rust  grips, 
And  the  blood-red  dagger  rips, 
Yet,  O  knight,  come  to  me  ! 

Are  not  my  blue  eyes  sweet  ? 
The  west  %\ind  from  the  wheat 
Blows  cold  across  my  feet ; 
Is  it  not  time  to  meet 
Gold  wings  across  the  sea  ? 

Wliite  swans  on  the  green  moat, 
Small  feathers  left  afloat 
By  the  blue-painted  boat ; 
Swift  running  of  the  stoat ; 
Sweet  gurgling  note  by  note 
Of  sweet  music. 

O  gold  wings. 
Listen  how  gold  hair  sings, 
And  the  Ladies'  Castle  rings, 
Gold  wings  across  the  sea. 
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I  sit  on  a  purple  bed, 

Outside,  the  wall  is  red, 

Thereby  the  apple  hangs, 

And  the  wasp,  caught  by  the  fangs. 

Dies  in  the  autumn  night. 
And  the  bat  flits  till  light. 
And  the  love-crazed  knight 

Kisses  the  long  wet  grass  : 
The  weary  days  pass, — 
Gold  wings  across  the  sea  ! 

Gold  wings  across  the  sea  ! 
Moonlight  from  tree  to  tree, 
Sweet  hair  laid  on  my  knee, 
O,  sweet  knight,  come  to  me  ! 

Gold  wings,  the  short  night  slips, 
The  white  swan's  long  neck  drips, 
I  pray  thee,  kiss  my  lips, 
Gold  wings  across  the  sea  ! 

No  answer  through  the  moonlit  night ; 

No  answer  in  the  cold  grey  dawn  ; 

No  answer  when  the  shaven  lawn 
Grew  green,  and  all  the  roses  bright. 

W.  Morris. 
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LO!    WHERE  THE  HEATH 

Lo  !  where  the  heath,  with  ^^-ithe^ing  brake 
grown  o'er, 

Lends  the  hght  turf  that  warms  the  neigh- 
bouring poor  ; 

From  thence  a  lengtli  of  burning  sand 
appears, 

Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  withered 
ears  ; 

Rank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  care  defy. 

Reign  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  bhghted  rye  : 

There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar. 

And  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war  ; 

There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil ; 

There  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  sterile  soil  ; 

Hardy  and  high,  above  the  slender  sheaf. 

The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf  ; 

O'er  the  young  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a 
shade, 

And  clasping  tares  cling  round  the  sickly  blade ; 

With  mingled  tints  the  rocky  coasts  abound, 

And  a  sad  splendour  vainly  shines  around. 

G.  Crabbe. 
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ODE  TO  AUTUMN 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness. 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun  ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 
With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch- 
eaves  run  ; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-trees. 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core  ; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel 
shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel  ;  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease. 
For    Sunamer    has    o'er-brimm'd    their 
clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a  half-reap' d  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while 
thy  hook 
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Spares     the     next     swath     and    all    its 
twined  flowers  : 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook  ; 
Or  by  a  eider-press,  with  patient  look, 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings  hours  by 
hours. 

WTiere  are  the  songs  of  Spring"?     Ay,  where 
are  they  ? 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music 
too, — 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  vnnd  lives  or  dies  ; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly 
bourn  ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing  ;   and  now  with  treble 

soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft  ; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the 
skies. 

J.  Keats. 
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THERE  WAS  A  DAY 

There  was  a  day,  ere  yet  the  autumn  closed, 
When,  ere  her  wintry  wars,  the  earth  reposed. 
When  from  the  yellow  weed  the  feathery  crown. 
Light  as  the  curling  smoke,  fell  slowly  down  ; 
When  the  wing'd  insect  settled  in  our  sight, 
And  waited  wind  to  recommence  her  flight ; 
When  the  wide  river  was  a  silver  sheet. 
And  on  the  ocean  slept  th'  unanchor'd  fleet. 

G.  Crabbe. 

ODE  TO  EVENING 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 
May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest 
ear. 
Like  thy  own  solemn  springs. 
Thy  springs  and  dying  gales  ; 

O  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright- 

hair'd  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed  : 
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Now  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  weak-eyed 

bat 
With  short  slirill  sh  riek  flits  by  on  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn, 

As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum  : 
Now  teach  me,  maid  compos'd, 
To  breathe  some  soften' d  strain, 

Whose  numbers,  stealing  thro'  thy  darkenmg 

vale, 
May  not  imseemly  with  its  stillness  suit, 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  lov'd  return  ! 

For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  hours,  and  elves 

W^ho  slept  in  buds  the  day. 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows 

with  sedge. 
And  sheds  the  fresh' ning  dew,  and  lovelier  still. 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shado^vy  car. 
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Then  lead,  calm  vot'ress,  where  some  sheety 

lake 
Cheers  the  lone  heath,  or  some  time-hallow'd 
pile. 
Or  upland  fallows  grey 
Reflect  its  last  cool  gleam. 

Or  if  chill  blust'ring  winds,  or  driving  rain^ 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut 
That  from  the  mountain's  side 
Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  anddim-discover'd  spires, 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  show'rs,  as  oft  he 

wont. 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve  I 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  ling'ring  light ; 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves, 
Or  Winter,  yelling  thro'  the  troublous  air, 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train. 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes. 
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So  long  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 
Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  rose-lipp'd 
Health, 
Thy  gentlest  influence  own. 
And  hymn  thy  fav'rite  name  ! 

W.  Collins. 


IT  WAS  A  FAIR  AND  MILD 
AUTUMNAL  SKY 

It  was  a  fair  and  mild  autumnal  sky, 

And  earth's  ripe  treasures  met  th'  admiring 

eye, 
As  a  rich  beauty,  when  her  bloom  is  lost, 
Appears  with  more  magnificence  and  cost  : 
The  wet  and  heavy  grass,  where  feet  had 

stray"  d, 
Not  yet  erect,  the  wanderer's  way  betray'd ; 
Showers  of  the  night  had  swell* d  the  deep'ning 

rill, 
The  morning  breeze  had  urged  the  quick'ning 

mill ; 
Assembled  rooks  had  ^^ing'd  their  sea-ward 

flight, 
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By  the  same  passage  to  return  at  night, 
While  proudly  o'er  them  hung  the  steady  kite, 
Then  turn'd  him  back,  and  left  the  noisy 

throng, 
Nor  deign'd  to  know  them  as  he  sail'd  along. 
Long    yellow    leaves,    from    oziers,    strew'd 

around. 
Choked  the   small  stream,   and  hush'd  the 

feeble  sound  ; 
^Vhile  the  dead  foliage  dropt  from  loftier  trees 
Our  squire  beheld  not  with  his  wonted  ease. 
But  to  his  own  reflections  made  reply, 
And  said  aloud,  '  Yes  !  doubtless  we  must  die.' 

G.  Crabbe. 


NOVEMBER 

The  lonely  season  in  lonely  lands,  when  fled 
Are  half  the  birds,  and  mists  lie  low,  and  the 

sun 
Is  rarely  seen,  nor  strayeth  far  from  his  bed  ; 
The  short  days  pass  unwelcomed  one  by  one. 

Out  by  the  ricks  the  mantled  engine  stands 
Crestfallen,  deserted, — for  now  all  hands 
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Are  told  to  the  plough, — and  ere  it  is  dawn 

appear 
The  teams   following  and  crossing  far  and 

near, 
As  hour  by  hour  they  broaden  the  brown 

bands 
Of  the  striped  fields  ;   and  behind  them  firk 

and  prance 
The  heavy  rooks,  and  daws  grey-pated  dance  : 
As   awhile,    surmounting   a   crest,   in   sharp 

outline 
(A  miniature  of  toil,  a  gem's  design,) 
They  are  pictured,  horses  and  men,  or  now 

near  by 
Above  the  lane  they  shout  lifting  the  share. 
By  the  trim  hedgerow  bloom'd  mth  purple 

air  ; 
Where,   under   the   thorns,   dead   leaves   in 

huddle  lie 
Packed  by  the  gales  of  Autumn,  and  in  and 

out 
The  small  wrens  glide 
With  a  happy  note  of  cheer, 
And  yellow  amorets  flutter  above  and  about, 
Gay,  familiar  in  fear. 
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And  now,  if  the  night  shall  be  cold,  across 
the  sky 

Linnets  and  twites,  in  small  flocks  helter- 
skelter, 

All  the  afternoon  to  the  gardens  fly, 

From  thistle-pastures  hurrying  to  gain  the 
shelter 

Of  American  rhododendron  or  cherry-laurel  : 

And  here  and  there,  near  chilly  setting  of  sim, 

In  an  isolated  tree  a  congregation 

Of  starlings  chatter  and  chide, 

Thickset  as  summer  leaves,  in  garrulous 
quarrel  : 

Suddenly  they  hush  as  one, — 

The  tree  top  springs, — 

And  off,  with  a  whirr  of  wings. 

They  fly  by  the  score 

To  the  holly-thicket,  and  there  with  myriads 
more 

Dispute  for  the  roosts  ;  and  from  the  unseen 
nation 

A  babel  of  tongues,  like  running  water  un- 
ceasing. 

Makes  live  the  wood,  the  flocking  cries  in- 
creasing, 
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Wrangling  discordantly,  incessantly, 
"\Miile  falls  the  night  on  them  self-occupied  ; 
The  long  dark  night,  that  lengthens  slow, 
Deepening  with  Winter  to  starve  grass  and 

tree, 
And  soon  to  bury  in  snow 
The  Earth,  that,  sleeping  'neath  her  frozen 

stole, 
Shall  dream  a  dream  crept  from  the  sunless 

pole 
Of  how  her  end  shall  be. 

R.  Bridges. 


THE  HILL  SUMMIT 

This  feast-day  of  the  sun,  his  altar  there 

In  the  broad  west  has  blazed  for  vesper- 
song  ; 
And  I  have  loitered  in  the  vale  too  long 

And  gaze  now  a  belated  worshipper. 

Yet  may  I  not  forget  that  I  was  'ware, 
So  journeying,  of  his  face  at  intervals 
Transfigured  where  the  fringed  horizon 
falls,— 

A  fiery  bush  \\ith  coruscating  hair. 
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And  now  that  I  have  climbed  and  won  this 
height, 
I    must   tread   downward   through   the 
sloping  shade 
And  travel  the  bewildered  tracks  till  night. 
Yet  for  this  hour  I  still  may  here  be 

stayed, 
And  see  the  gold  air  and  the  silver  fade, 
And  the  last  bird  fly  into  the  last  light. 

D.  G.  ROSSETTI. 


WINTER 

I,  SINGULARLY  mOVCd 

To  love  the  lovely  that  are  not  beloved. 

Of  all  the  Seasons,  most 

Love  Winter,  and  to  trace 

The  sense  of  the  Trophonian  pallor  on  her 

face. 
It  is  not  death,  but  plenitude  of  peace  ; 
And  the  dim  cloud  that  does  the  world  enfold 
Hath  less  the  characters  of  dark  and  cold 
Than  warmth  and  light  asleep, 
And  correspondent  breathing  seems  to  keep 

D 
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With  the  infant  harvest,  breathing  soft  below 

Its  eider  coverlet  of  snow. 

Nor  is  in  field  or  garden  anything 

But,  duly  look'd  into,  contains  serene 

The  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  in  the 

Spring, 
And  evidence  of  Summer  not  yet  seen. 
On  every  chance-mild  day 
That  visits  the  moist  shaw. 
The  honeysuckle,  'sdaining  to  be  crost 
In  urgence  of  sweet  life  by  sleet  or  frost, 
'Voids  the  time's  law 
With  still  increase 

Of  leaflet  new,  and  little,  wandering  spray  ; 
Often,  in  sheltering  brakes, 
As  one  from  rest  disturb'd  in  the  first  hour. 
Primrose  or  violet  bewilder' d  wakes, 
And  deems  'tis  time  to  flower  ; 
Though  not  a  whisper  of  her  voice  he  hear, 
The  buried  bulb  does  know 
The  signals  of  the  year. 
And  hails  far  Summer  with  his  lifted  spear. 

C.  Patmore. 
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IN  NOVEMBER  DAYS 

In  November  days 
When  vapours  rolling  down  the  valley  made 
A  lonely  scene  more  lonesome,  among  woods, 
At  noon  and  'mid  the  calm  of  summer  nights, 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  lake. 
Beneath  the  gloomy  hills  homeward  I  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine  ; 
INIine  was  it  in  the  fields  both  day  and  night, 
And  by  the  waters,  all  the  summer  long. 
And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 
Was  set,  and  visible  for  many  a  mile 
The  cottage  windows  blazed  through  twilight- 
gloom, 
I  heeded  not  their  summons  :   happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us — for  me 
It  was  a  time  of  rapture  !    Clear  and  loud 
The  village  clock  tolled  six, — I  wheeled  about, 
Proud  and  exulting  like  an  untired  horse 
That  cares  not  for  his  home.    All  shod  with 

steel. 
We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 
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And    woodland    pleasures, — ^the    resounding 

horn, 
The  pack  loud  eliiming,  and  the  hunted  hare. 
So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew. 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle  ;  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud  ; 
The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron  ;  while  far-distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars 
Eastward  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the 

west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 
Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 
Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 
Glanced    sideway,   leaving    the   tumultuous 

throng, 
To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star 
That  fled,  and,  flying  still  before  me,  gleamed 
Upon  the  glassy  plain  :   and  oftentimes, 
When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 
And  all  the  shado\Ny  banks  on  either  side 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spin- 
ning still 
The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
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Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  my  heels, 
Stopped  short ;  yet  still  the  solitary  cliffs 
Wheeled  by  me — even  as  if  the  earth  had 

rolled 
With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round  ! 
Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train, 
Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  watched 
Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  dreamless  sleep. 

W.  Wordsworth. 


THEREFORE  ALL  SEASONS 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee, 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw  ;   whether  the  eave- 

drops  fall 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast. 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles. 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  Moon. 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 
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THYRSIS 

A  Monody,  to  commemorate  the  author s  friend, 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  who  died  at 
Florence,  1861. 

How  changed  is  here  each  spot  man  makes 
or  fills  ! 
In  the  two  Hinkseys  nothing  keeps  the  same ; 
The  village-street  its  haimted  mansion 
lacks, 
And  from  the  sign  is  gone  Sibylla's  name, 
And  from  the  roofs  the  twisted  chimney- 
stacks  ; 
Are  ye  too  changed,  ye  hills  ? 
See,  'tis  no  foot  of  unfamiUar  men 

To-night  from  Oxford  up  your  pathway 

strays. 
Here  came  I  often,  often,  in  old  days  ; 
Thyrsis  and  I  ;   we  still  had  Thyrsis  then. 

Runs  it  not  here,  the  track  by  Childsworth 
Farm, 
Up  past  the  wood,  to  where  the  elm-tree 
crowns 
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The  hill  behind  whose  ridge  the  sunset 
flames  ? 
The  signal-elm,  that  looks  on  Ilsley  Downs, 
The  Vale,  the  three  lone  weirs,  the  youth- 
ful Thames  ?— 
This  winter-eve  is  warm. 
Humid  the  air  ;  leafless,  yet  soft  as  spring, 
The  tender  purple  spray  on  copse  and 

briers  ; 
And  that  sweet  City  with  her  dreaming 
spires, 
She  needs  not  June  for  beauty's  heighten- 
ing, 

Lovely  all  times  she  lies,  lovely  to-night ! 
Only,  methinks,  some  loss  of  habit's  power 
Befalls  me  wandering  through  this  up- 
land dim  ; 
Once  pass'd  I  blindfold  here,  at  any  hour, 
Now  seldom  come  I,  since  I  came  v/ith 
him. 
That  single  elm-tree  bright 
Against  the  west — I  miss  it !  is  it  gone  ? 
We  prized  it  dearly  ;   while  it  stood,  vvc 
said, 
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Our  friend,  the  Scholar-Gipsy,  was  not 
dead  ; 
While  the  tree  lived,  he  in  these  fields  lived 
on. 
Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  my  visits  here  I 
But  once  I  knew  each  field,  each  flower, 
each  stick  ; 
And  with  the  country-folk  acquaintance 
made 
By  barn  in  threshing-time,  by  new-built 
rick. 
Here,  too,  our  shepherd-pipes  we  first 
assay'd. 
All  me  !  this  many  a  year 
My  pipe  is  lost,  my  shepherd's-holiday  ! 
Needs  must  I  lose  them,  needs  with  heavy 

heart 
Into  the  world  and  wave  of  men  depart ; 
But  Thyrsis  of  his  own  will  went  away. 

It  irk'd  him  to  be  here,  he  could  not  rest. 
He  loved  each  simple  joy  the  country  yields. 
He  loved  his  mates  ;    but  yet  he  could 
not  keep. 
For  that  a  shadow  lower'd  on  the  fields. 
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Here  with  the  shepherds  and  the  silly 
sheep. 
Some  life  of  men  unblest 
He  knew,  which  made  him  droop,  and  fiU'd 
his  head. 
He   went ;    his   piping  took  a  troubled 

sound 
Of  storms  that  rage  outside  our  happy 
ground  ; 
He  could  not  wait  their  passing,  he  is  dead  ! 

So,  some  tempestuous  morn  in  early  Jmie, 
When  the  year's  primal  burst  of  bloom  is 
o'er, 
Before  the  roses  and  the  longest  day — 
When  garden-walks,  and  all  the  grassy  floor, 
With  blossoms,  red  and  white,  of  fallen 
May, 
And  chestnut-flowers  are  strewn — 
So  have  I  heard  the  cuckoo's  parting  cry, 
From  the  wet  field,  through  the  vext 

garden-trees. 
Come  with  the  volleying  rain  and  tossing 
breeze  : 
The  bloom  is  gone,  and  ivith  the  bloom  go  I. 
d3 
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Too  quick  despairer,  wherefore  wilt  thou  go  ? 
Soon  will  the  high  ^Midsummer  pomps  come 
on, 
Soon  will  the  musk  carnations  break  and 
swell, 
Soon  shall  we  have  gold-dusted  snapdragon, 
Sweet-William  vdih  its  homely  cottage- 
smell, 
And  stocks  in  fragrant  blow  ; 
Roses  that  do^vn  the  alleys  shine  afar. 
And  open  jasmine-muffled  lattices, 
And  groups  under  the  dreaming  garden- 
trees. 
And  the  full  moon,  and  the  white  evening- 
star. 

He  hearkens  not  !  light  comer,  he  is  flown  ! 
\yhat  matters  it  ?  next  year  he  will  return. 
And  we   shall  have   him  in   the   sweet 
spring-days. 
With  whitening  hedges,  and  uncrumpling 
fern, 
And  blue-bells  trembling  by  the  forest- 
ways, 
And  scent  of  hav  new-mo^vn. 
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But  Thyrsis  never  more  we  swains  shall  see  ! 
See  him  come  back,  and  cut  a  smoother 

reed, 
And  blow  a  strain  the  world  at  last  shall 
heed — 
For  Time,  not    Corydon,  hath   conquered 
thee. 

Alack,  for  Corydon  no  rival  now  ! — 

But  when  Sicilian  shepherds  lost  a  mate. 
Some  good  survivor  with  his  flute  would 
go, 
Piping  a  ditty  sad  for  Bion's  fate. 

And  cross  the  unpermitted  ferry's  flow, 
And  relax  Pluto's  brow, 
And  make  leap  up  ^^-ith  joy  the  beauteous 
head 
Of  Proserpine,   among   whose    crowned 

hair 
Are  flowers,  first  open'd  on  Sicilian  air. 
And  flute  his  friend,  like  Orpheus,  from  the 
dead. 

O  easy  access  to  the  hearers  grace 

When  Dorian  shepherds  sang  to  Proserpine ! 
For  she  herself  had  trod  Sicilian  fields, 
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She  knew  the  Dorian  water's  gush  divine, 
She  knew  each  lily  white  which  Enna 
yields, 
Each  rose  ^^•ith  blushing  face  ; 
She   loved  the   Dorian   pipe,   the   Dorian 
strain. 
But  ah,  of  our  poor  Thames  she  never 

heard  ! 
Her    foot    the    Cuniner    cowslips    never 
stirr'd  I 
And  we  should  tease  her  with  our  plaint  in 
vain. 

Well !  wind-dispers'd  and  vain  the  words  will 
be, 
Yet,    Thyrsis,   let   me    give   my   grief  its 
hour 
In  the  old  haunt,  and  find  our  tree-topp'd 
hill! 
^yho,   if   not    I,   for    questing   here    hath 
power  ? 
I  know  the  wood  which  hides  the  daffodil, 
I  know  the  Fyfield  tree, 
I  know  what  white,  what  purple  fritillaries 
The  grassy  harvest  of  the  river-fields, 
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Above  by  Ensham,  down  by  Sandford, 
yields, 
And   what    sedg'd    brooks    are    Thames's 
tributaries  ; 

I  know  these  slopes  ;    who  knows  them  if 
not  I  ?— 
But  many  a  dingle  on  the  loved  hill-side, 
With  thorns  once  studded,  old,  white- 
blossom'd  trees, 
Where  thick  the  cowslips  grew,  and,  far 
descried. 
High  tower'd  the  spikes  of  purple  orchises, 
Hath  since  our  day  put  by 
The  coronals  of  that  forgotten  time. 

Down  each  green  bank  hath  gone  the 

ploughboy's  team. 
And  only  in  the  hidden  brookside  gleam 
Primroses,  orphans  of  the  flowery  prime. 

Where  is  the  girl,  who,  by  the  boatman's 
door, 
Above  the  locks,  above  the  boating  throng. 
Unmoor' d  our  skiff,  when,  through  the 
Wytham  flats. 
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Red  loosestrife  and  blond  meadow-sweet 
among, 
And  darting  swallows,  and  light  water- 
gnats, 
We  tracked  the  shy  Thames  shore  ? 
Where  are  the  mowers,  who,  as  the  tiny 
swell 
Of  our  boat  passing  heav'd  the  river-grass, 
Stood  with  suspended  scythe  to  see  us 
pass  ? — 
They  all  are  gone,  and  thou  art  gone  as  well. 

Yes,  thou  art  gone !  and  round  me  too  the  night 
In  ever-nearing  circle  weaves  her  shade. 

I  see  her  veil  draw  soft  across  the  day, 
I  feel  her  slowly  chilling  breath  invade 
The  cheek  gro\NTi  thin,  the  brown  hair 
sprent  with  grey  ; 
I  feel  her  finger  light 
Laid  pausefully  upon  life's  headlong  train  ; 
The  foot  less  prompt  to  meet  the  morn- 
ing dew. 
The  heart  less  bounding  at  emotion  new, 
And    hope,    once    crush'd,    less    quick   to 
spring  again. 
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And  long  the  way  appears,  which  seem'd  so 
short 
To  the  unpractis'd  eye  of  sanguine  youth  ; 
And  high  the  mountain-tops,  in  cloudy 
air, 
The  mountain-tops  where  is  the  throne  of 
Truth, 
Tops  in  Ufe's  moming-sun  so  bright  and 
bare  ! 
Unbreaehable  the  fort 
Of  the  long-batter'd  world  uplifts  its  wall. 
And  strange  and  vain  the  earthly  tur- 
moil grows, 
And  near  and  real  the  charm  of  thy 
repose. 
And  night  as  welcome  as  a  friend  would  fall. 

But  hush  !  the  upland  hath  a  sudden  loss 
Of  quiet ; — Look  !    adown  the  dusk  hill- 
side, 
A  troop  of  Oxford  hunters  going  home, 
As  on  old  days,  jovial  and  talking,  ride  ! 
From  hunting  with  the  Berkshire  hounds 
they  come — 
Quick,  let  me  fly,  and  cross 
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Into  yon  further  field  ! — 'Tis  done  ;    and 
see, 
Back'd  by  the  sunset,  which  doth  glorify 
The  orange  and  pale  violet  evening-sky, 
Bare  on  its  lonely  ridge,  the  Tree  !    the 
Tree  ! 

I  take  the  omen  !    Eve  lets  down  her  veil. 
The  white  fog  creeps  from  bush  to  bush 
about. 
The  west  unflushes,  the  high  stars  grow 
bright, 
And  in  the  scattered  farms  the  lights  come 
out. 
I  cannot  reach  the  Signal-Tree  to-night, 
Yet,  happy  omen,  hail ! 
Hear  it  from  thy  broad  lucent  Arno  vale 
(For  there  thine  earth-forgetting  eyelids 

keep 
The  morningless  and  unawakening  sleep 
Under  the  flowery  oleanders  pale), 

Hear  it,  O  Thyrsis,  still  our  Tree  is  there  ! — 
Ah,  vain  !    These  Enghsh  fields,  this  upland 
dim. 
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These  brambles  pale  with  mist  engar- 
landed, 
That  lone,  sky-pointing  Tree,  are  not  for 
him. 
To  a  boon  southern  country  he  is  fled, 
And  now  in  happier  air, 
Wandering  with  the  great  Mother's  train 
divine 
(And  purer  or  more  subtle  soul  than  thee, 
I  trow,  the  mighty  Mother  doth  not  see  !) 
Within  a  folding  of  the  Apennine, 

Thou  hearest  the  immortal  strains  of  old. 
Putting  his  sickle  to  the  perilous  grain 

In  the  hot  cornfield  of  the  Phrygian  king, 
For  thee  the  Lityerses  song  again 

Young  Daphnis  with  his  silver  voice  doth 
sing; 
Sings  Ms  Sicilian  fold, 
His  sheep,   his  hapless  love,   liis  blinded 
eyes  ; 
And  how  a  call  celestial  round  him  rang, 
And  heavenward  from  the  fountain-brink 
he  sprang. 
And  all  the  marvel  of  the  golden  skies. 
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There  thou  art  gone,  and  me  thou  leavest  here 
Sole  in  these  fields  ;  yet  will  I  not  despair  ; 

Despair  I  will  not,  while  I  yet  descry 
'Neath  the  soft  canopy  of  English  air 
That  lonely  Tree  against  the  western  sky. 
Still,  still  these  slopes,  'tis  clear, 
Our  Gipsy-Scholar  haunts,  outliving  thee  ! 
Fields  where  soft  sheep  from  cages  pull 

the  hay. 
Woods  with  anemonies  in  flower  till  May, 
Know  him  a  wanderer  still ;  then  why  not 
me  ? 

A  fugitive  and  gracious  light  he  seeks, 
Shy  to  illumine  ;   and  I  seek  it  too. 

Thi s  doe s  not  come  wit  h  house  s  or  \\-it  h  gold, 
With  place,  with  honour,  and  a  flattering 
crew^  ; 
"Tis  not  in  the  world's  market  bought 
and  sold. 
But  the  smooth-slipping  weeks 
Drop  by,  and  leave  its  seeker  still  untired ; 
Out  of  the  heed  of  mortals  he  is  gone, 
He  wends  unfollow'd,hemustliousealone; 
Yet  on  he  fares,  by  his  own  heart  inspired. 
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Thou  too,  ()  Thyrsis,  on  like  quest  wert  bound, 
Thou  wanderedst  with  me  for  a  little  hour  ; 
Men  gave  thee  nothing,  but  this  happy 
quest, 
If  men  csteem'd  thee   feeble,   gave   thee 
power, 
If  men  procured  thee  trouble,  gave  thee 
rest. 
And  this  rude  Ciuiiner  ground. 
Its  fir-topped  Hurst,  its  farms,  its  quiet 
fields, 
Here  cam'st  thou  in  thy  jocund  youthful 

time, 
Here  was  thine  height  of  strength,  thy 
golden  prime  ; 
And  still  the  haunt  beloved  a  virtue  yields. 

What  though  the  music  of  thy  rustic  flute 
Kept  not  for  long  its  happy,  country  tone, 
Lost  it  too  soon,  and  learnt  a  stormy 
note 
Of  men  contention-tost,  of  men  who  groan. 
Which  task'd  thy  pipe  too  sore,  and  tired 
thy  throat — 
It  fail'd,  and  thou  wast  mute  ; 
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Yet  hadst  thou  alway  visions  of  our  light, 
And  long  with  men  of  care  thou  couldst 

not  stay, 
And  soon  thy  foot  resumed  its  wandering 
way. 
Left  human  haunt,  and  on  alone  till  night. 

Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  my  visits  here  ! 
'Mid  city-noise,  not,  as  with  thee  of  yore, 
Thyrsis,  in  reach  of  sheep-bells  is  my 
home  ! 
Then  through  the  great  town's  harsh,  heart- 
wearying  roar; 
Let  in  thy  voice  a  whisper  often  come, 
To  chase  fatigue  and  fear  : 
Why  faintest  thou  ?    I  wander  d  till  I  died. 
Roam  on !   the  light  we  sought  is  shining 

still. 
Dost  thou  ask  proof  ?    Our  Tree  yet  crowns 
the  hill. 
Our  Scholar  travels  yet  the  loved  hillside. 

M.  Arnold. 
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1  SAW  THE  WOODS  AND  FIELDS 

I  SAW  the  woods  and  fields,  at  close  of  day, 
A  variegated  show  ;  the  meadows  green, 
Though  faded  ;    and  the  lands,  where  lately 

waved 
The  golden  harvest,  of  a  mellow  brown, 
Upturned  so  lately  by  the  forceful  share. 
I  saw  far  off  the  weedy  fallows  smile 
With  verdure  not  unprofitable,  grazed 
By  flocks,  fast  feeding,  and  selecting  each 
His  fav'rite  herb  ;  while  all  the  leafless  groves. 
That  skirt  th'  horizon,  wore  a  sable  hue. 
Scarce  notic'd  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  eve. 
To-morrow  brings  a  change,  a  total  change  ! 
Which  even  now,  though  silently  performed 
And  slowly,  and  by  most  unfelt,  the  face 
Of  universal  nature  undergoes. 
Fast  falls  a  fleecy  show'r  :  the  downy  flakes. 
Descending,  and  with  never-ceasing  lapse. 
Softly  alighting  upon  all  below. 
Assimilate  all  objects.     Earth  receives 
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Gladly  the  thick' ning  mantle  ;  and  the  green 
And  tender  blade,  that  fear'd  the  chilling 

blast, 
Escapes  unhurt  beneath  so  warm  a  veil. 

W.  COWPER. 

ELEGIACS 

Wearily  stretches  the  sand  to  the  surge,  and 

the  surge  to  the  cloudland  ; 
Wearily  onward  I  ride,  watching  the  water 

alone. 
Not  as  of  old,  like  Homeric  Achilles,  Kvb^'i 

Joyous  knight-errant  of  Gk)d,  thirsting  for 

labour  and  strife  ; 
No  more  on  magical  steed  borne  free  through 

the  regions  of  ether. 
But,  like  the  hack  which  I  ride,  selling  my 

sinew  for  gold. 
Fruit-bearing  autumn  is  gone  ;    let  the  sad 

quiet  winter  hang  o'er  me — 
What  were  the  spring  to  a  soul  laden  with 

sorrow  and  shame  ? 
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Blossoms  would  fret  me  with  beauty  ;    my 

heart  has  no  time  to  bepraise  them  ; 
Gray  rock,  bough,  surge,  cloud,  waken  no 

yearning  within. 
Sing  not,  thou  sky-lark  above  !    even  angels 

pass  hushed  by  the  weeper. 
Scream  on,  ye  sea-fowl  !    my  heart  echoes 

your  desolate  cry. 
Sweep  the  dry  sand  on,  thou  wild  wind,  to 

drift  o'er  the  shell  and  the  sea-weed  ; 
Sea-weed  and  shell,  like  my  dreams,  swept 

do^\Ti  the  pitiless  tide. 
Just    is    the    wave    which    uptore    us  ;     'tis 

nature's  own  law  which  condemns  us  ; 
Woe  to  the  weak  who,  in  pride,  build  on  the 

faith  of  the  sand  ! 
Joy  to  the  oak  of  the  mountain  :  he  trusts  to 

the  might  of  the  rock-clefts  ; 
Deeply  he  mines,  and  in  peace  feeds  on  the 

wealth  of  the  stone. 

C.  KiNGSLEY. 
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WINTER 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail, 
When  blood  is  nipp'd,  and  ways  be  foul. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

Tu-who  ; 
Tu-wliit,  tu-who — a  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  aloud  the  w^nd  doth  blow. 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw. 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 

And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw, 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

Tu-who ; 
Tu-whit,  tu-who — a  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

W.  Shakespeare. 
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SONG 

A  WIDOW  bird  sate  mourning  for  her  love 

Upon  a  wintry  bough  ; 
The  frozen  wind  crept  on  above, 

The  freezing  stream  below. 

There  was  no  leaf  upon  the  forest  bare, 

No  flower  upon  the  ground, 
And  little  motion  in  the  air 

Except  the  mill-wheel's  sound. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 
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The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ 
The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still ; 
A  single  church  below  the  hill 

Is  pealing,  folded  in  the  mist. 

A  single  peal  of  bells  below. 

That  wakens  at  this  hour  of  rest 
A  single  murmur  in  the  breast, 

That  these  are  not  the  bells  I  know. 
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Like  strangers'  voices  here  they  sound, 
In  lands  where  not  a  memory  strays, 
Nor  landmark  breathes  of  other  days, 

But  all  is  new  unhallow'd  ground. 

Lord  Tennyson. 
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